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Background of Korea 


* 


From Washington 


Mr. AckERMAN: The latest news on Korea, which is still on the news . 


- wires, reads: “Northern Front, Korea. Communist forces are surging 
toward the supply base of Taegu and the east-coast port of Pohang in 
heavy new attacks along the entire northern front. One drive has carried 
the Reds to within less than ten miles of Taegu. Toward the east, they 
have punched a wide gap through our defenses, recapturing Kyongju 
and cutting the Taegu-Pohang highway seven miles to the south. 

“For the first time in two months, Communist planes have taken to the 
air to blast American positions on the southern front.” : 

You were in Korea a few days ago, Mr. Bunce, what do you think 
about the condition of things there now? 


Mr. Bunce: I am not a military expert, but the recent news certainly 
emphasizes General MacArthur’s appeal to the United Nations for more 
troops. It is my hope that that appeal will be met speedily. 

Apart from the military situation, however, there are other problems 
which are very serious in the small area which we have under our con- 
trol. For example, the population of that area has almost doubled with a 
tremendous influx of refugees. These people are without food or cloth- 
ing. They have to be taken care of medically in order to avoid typhus 
and typhoid and smallpox spreading very rapidly. Winter is coming on; 
the housing is going to be a serious problem.’ 


I would like to say that arrangements have already been made among 
the United Nations, ECA, and the War Department to take care of 


1 “Fstimates of the refugee population in Southern Korea are not as yet complete, 
but a figure of 1,500,000 persons is generally regarded as reasonably authentic. The 
condition of hundreds of thousands of these unfortunate people is pitiable. Sick- 
ness and disease are rife among many thousands of them. A very large proportion, 
indeed, are without shelter and lack covering or blankets of any description. They 
are reduced to the clothing in which they stand. At present, and for the next two 
months, there are sufficient food stocks available for the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea to provide them with a bare minimum subsistence. Later, how- 
ever, there will be need for essential provisions from external sources” (United 
Nations Bulletin, September 1, 1950, p. 198). 
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many of these immediate problems. And the whole ECA program has 
been changed and redirected in order to meet this problem which the 
civilian population is facing. 

Mr. AcKERMaN: You are an expert in the recent history of Korea, Mr. 
Bond, and you are the State Department official in charge of Korean 
affairs. On today’s Rounp Taste, the listeners and I want to learn all 
that we can about Korea. Did the United States fail in occupation of 
South Korea? Why did we withdraw our troops? Why did the invasion 
by the North Korean forces occur? Was Syngman Rhee running a police 
state? What efforts did we make in the last four years to get the Russians 
to agree to a unified Korea? How much did we do to help the people 
of Korea toward democracy and land reform? These and other questions 
are what I would like to get answers to. So let us start at the beginning 
and get the full story. How did we get into Korea? 


Mr. Bonn: Although official relations between the United States and 
Korea extend back to the 1880's, nearly thirty years before the Japanese 
annexation of Korea, the current phase of our interest in Korea may be 
said to date from the Cairo Declaration of December, 1943. In that 
declaration the United States, Great Britain, and China, in defining their 
war aims in the Pacific, expressed their collective determination that in 
due course Korea should become free and independent. That pledge was 
reaflirmed by the same three powers in the Potsdam Declaration of July, 
1945, and (and this point should be noted) was subscribed to by the 
Soviet government in its declaration of war against Japan in the follow- 
ing month. 

American military forces first landed in Korea ori September 8, 1945, 
some four weeks after the capitulation of Japan, for the limited purpose 
of accepting the surrender of Japanese troops in that part of Korea lying 
south of the thirty-eighth parallel. 


Mr. AckErMaAN: On the University of Chicago Rounp Taste discus- 
sion of Asia on July 30 Mr. Hoskins told how the decision was made to 
divide the country at the thirty-eighth parallel. North Korea was not 
given to the Russians at Yalta; but there is still the question in our 
minds of why we made it the thirty-eighth parallel. 


Mr. Bono: The circumstances surrounding the establishment of this 
notorious line have somehow become the subject of one of the most 
prevalent and tenacious of misconceptions. Stated briefly, this miscon- 
ception consists of the idea that the United States and the Soviet Union 
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agreed at Yalta to the partition of Korea along the thirty-eighth parallel. 
As you have just said, the fact is that no arrangements relating to the 
division or joint occupation of Korea were made at Yalta or at any other 
wartime international conference. The establishment of the thirty-eighth 
parallel line was part of an over-all military plan drawn up in Washing- 
ton during the closing days of the war—the sole purpose of which was to 
define the areas in which American, Russian, and other Allied forces 
would accept the surrender of Japanese troops throughout the Japanese- 
occupied areas of the Far East. 


Mr. Ackerman: Why did we not allow the Russians to accept the Japa- 
nese surrender in all Korea? 


Mr. Bonn: Well, even though our disenchantment with our Russian 
allies was, at that time, still in its very early stages, I imagine that it was 
felt that the fulfilment of our pledges on behalf of Korean independence 
would be rendered immeasurably more difficult if Korea were to be occu- 
pied in its entirety by Soviet forces. One virtue of the particular line 
which was chosen was that it placed Seoul, the historical capital of 
Korea, and the port and communications center of Pusan in the 
United States zone. 

I would add that, from the point of view of the United States, the 
establishment of such a line in Korea was rendered particularly impor- 
tant by the fact that the nearest available American troops were many 
hundreds of miles and several weeks away, in Okinawa and the Philip- 
pines, while Russian forces were poised on the very borders of Korea 
and did, in fact, enter North Korea while the thirty-eighth parallel line 
was still under discussion. 

Far from permitting the Soviet Union to take over a part of Korea 
from which it could be excluded, the thirty-eighth parallel therefore pro- 
vided a holding line, without which the entire Korean Peninsula could 
have been occupied by Soviet forces, long before American troops could 
have been put ashore. 


Mr. AckERMAN: You were adviser to General Hodge, Mr. Bunce, and 
spent many months in Korea. What is your view on these circumstances 
at the beginning of the occupation of Korea? 


Mr. Bunce: Following the establishment of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
we very rapidly found out that, although it was set up only as a line to 
demark areas in which surrender would be accepted, the Russians closed 
the border completely. Persons, goods, and even money was stopped 
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from flowing over that border. As a result, we went to Moscow; and 
there the Moscow decision was made, in which an agreement was set up 
to establish a Joint Commission on Korea. When was the Moscow deci- 
sion on Korea? 


Mr. Bonn: The Moscow Agreement was announced in December of 
1945, if you recall. 


Mr. Bunce: Following that announcement we had a conference in 
Seoul. The Russians came down. The Americans took the position that 
we wanted to establish free movement of people and goods over the 
border and establish a uniform currency. None of these programs were 
accepted by the Russians. As a result, the only thing which we got out of 
that conference was the exchange of mail between North and South 
Korea. 

Following this conference, of course, the Joint Commission met in 
1946, and I was a member of both sessions of the Joint Commission. 
At the first Joint Comission meeting, the Russians took the position that 
any party which had opposed the Moscow decision, which included the 
concept of trusteeship, could not be admitted for consultation in a con- 
sultative assembly, which was to be established under this decision. 


Mr. AcKERMAN: How did the Communist party stand on the matter 
of trusteeship? 


Mr. Bunce: At the very beginning the Communist parties were just 
as opposed to it as were the non-Communist parties, and there was a 
very interesting incident. They were having a parade; and the Com- 
munists got orders at the last minute that they were to support trustee- 
ship, so half of them had banners opposing trusteeship, and half of them 
had banners supporting it. But all the non-Communist parties were 
overwhelming in opposing trusteeship. 

The Americans took the position that if these people were to have 
something to say about their government and if they wanted to oppose 
trusteeship, they should be given the opportunity to do so. 

The first Joint Commission was completely futile. Russia said anybody 
that opposed this trusteeship concept could not be invited for consulta- 
tion, which eliminated everything except the Communist parties. 

Following this breakdown in the Joint Commission, the Secretary of 
State and the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet government ex- 
changed letters, and a new basis admitting freedom of speech was estab- 
lished. But in the second session of the Joint Commission, when the 
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Soviet command found that the non-Communist parties would sign a 
pledge stating that they would cooperate with the Joint Commission, the 
Soviet delegates immediately took the position that they would not 
admit them, because they had to be jointly approved by the American 
and Russian members. 

In other words, they established a unilateral veto of any of the powers, 
parties, or social organizations which wanted to join in this consultative 
assembly. We had taken the position that the parties and social organi- 
zations from North Korea would be accepted, and those Communist 
parties in South Korea. This would have given them, as a matter of fact, 
about 40 per cent of the seats in that consultative assembly. The Russians 
would not accept it. The only thing which they would accept was over 
51 per cent. The whole thing broke up again. 


Mr. Ackerman: So, the only thing which came from all the confer- 
ences with the Russians was an exchange of mail, which was an agree- 
ment made at the very beginning? 


Mr. Bunce: That is right. 


Mr. AckerMan: This brings us to the time of the North Korean inva- 
sion of last June 25. For an analysis of the issues of this conflict, the 
Rounp Taste is fortunate in being able to present, at this time, a dis- 
tinguished official of the South Korean government, Dr. John M. Chang, 
Ambassador from Korea to the United States. 


From New York 


Ampassapor Cuanc: It is a great honor for me to take part in the 
University of Chicago Rounp Taste discussion on Korea. 

I shall not attempt to give any background facts on Korea, because 
I am sure all of you are already quite familiar with them. In discussing 
the conflict currently waging in Korea, I might explain what happened 
in my country and why it happened. 

As for what happened, the answer is not far to see. The men in the 
Kremlin decided to test the strength of the free world. What is happen- 
ing in Korea is not a civil war; it is Communist aggression. I shall tell 
you why. 

North Korea is, and since August, 1945, has been, a captive area. From 
1945 to the present time, it has not been so much a satellite as a puppet 
state. What it does is what Moscow tells it to do. To misunderstand that 
fact, or to fail to grasp its meaning, is to misunderstand the situation 
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which we confront. When the Soviet Union moved into Korea in 1945, 
she did so with her plans carefully laid. Communist expatriate Koreans 
were brought back; and, with them as a nucleus, a Communist police 
state was set up in Korea. Over two million loyal and patriotic Koreans 
in North Korea refused to knuckle down to this totalitarian regime, and 
they fled secretly across the border. Upon those who remained, the police 
state was ruthlessly imposed. They were forced into the lockstep of 
totalitarianism. It goes without saying that the army of North Korea 
was equipped with tanks, planes, and artillery supplied by Russia. This is 
the regime and this is the army which at dawn on a peaceful Sunday 
struck, without warning, upon the Republic of Korea. 

That day will be well marked by historians. It was that day which 
resolved the doubts which beset the free world and resolved the issues 
of our time. It clarified the minds of men as nothing has done since the 
defeat of the Axis powers. The brutal attack of that day brought sharply 
into focus the danger which the free world faces and which it must over- 
come. 

I wish now to turn to the question of why this mad attack was 
launched. The briefest answer, and perhaps the best, is contained in a 
phrase used by Mr. Paul Hoffman, director of ECA, when he called 
the Republic of Korea a “bastion of democracy in Asia.” The continued 
existence of the Republic of Korea could not be tolerated by the Commu- 
nists. It was too much of a success. The Republic of Korea was the only 
part of northern Asia which was not in Communist hands. So long as 
the Republic of Korea continued to exist, the people of Asia would know 
that the United States, and the rest of the free world, renounced ag- 
gression. 

To our witness stand to testify to the degree of success which the Re- 
public of Korea has been making since 1948, we could bring the United 
Nations Commission on Korea, which has certified our two general elec- 
tions—one held in 1948 and one held in May of this year—as both fair 
and free. 

I wish also to cite the words of a great American, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, who visited Korea just one week before the blow was struck. In 
explaining to the American people why he thought the attack was made, 
he said that the Communists struck in force because the society was so 
wholesome that it could not be overthrown from within. He further said, 
“T was in Korea and saw with my own eyes that the Republic of Korea 
was a land of freedom.” 
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We Koreans realize, with full solemnity, the great global will to 
peace which has drawn so many people to our side. In all our four thou- 
sand years of history, the Korean people have never fought an aggressive 
war. We have no designs upon the territory, the rights, or the security 
of any nation. All that we want is the restoration of our own homeland 
under a government of our own free choice. We have had a government 
of our own free choice since 1948, and this the Russian-inspired, Russian- 
supported, and Russian-directed invasion sought to crush. 

If aggression is encouraged by one triumph, it will seek still more. 
Surely this is one lesson which the twentieth century has had much cause 
to learn. A true and a lasting peace can be effected only when the ag- 
gressors are completely subdued and disarmed. Only then would our 
compatriots in North Korea be able to enjoy freedom and democracy. 

To say that the people and the government of the Republic of Korea 
are grateful for the generous and sacrificial support of the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the United Nations, who have placed them- 
selves at our side, is but a weak way of saying what is in our hearts. Our 
feelings are especially deep and warm for the great contribution of the 
people of the United States, whose armies fought in our behalf during 
the last war and whose sons are now giving their lives in our homeland 
to safeguard the cause of freedom. 

We cannot believe that such a devotion, such sacrifices, will be in vain. 
We can only believe that they mark the eventual dawn of a new day 
when peace and security will be restored to all the yearning people of 


the world. 


From Washington 


Mr. Ackerman: Thank you, Ambassador Chang. 

The Ambassador from Korea has said that the continued existence of 
the Republic of Korea could not be tolerated by the Communists, because 
it was too much of a success. Do you agree? 


Mr. Bonn: I certainly do. I believe that the existence of a working ex- 
ample of the advantages of democracy over totalitarianism, on the very 
periphery, posed a threat which the Communists felt they could no 
longer tolerate. 


Mr. Ackerman: On the other hand, it has been reported that the 


United States record in Korea is not a successful or a happy one. It is 
said that we failed to understand the tremendous popular Korean de- 
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mand for independence and reform, while the Russians in the north 
set up an all-Korean Communist government, avoiding direct interven- 
tion in Korean affairs. When General Hodge landed in Seoul, we pro- 
claimed that in South Korea a military government is the only govern- 
ment. We then continued to employ Japanese police and officials and 
failed to push for land reforms quickly enough. Did the American gov- 
ernment fail in aiding the Korean government toward a development 
of democracy? What do you think about this? 


Mr. Bunce: It is rather strange to have this statement that the Russians 
avoided direct intervention in Korean affairs, while in South Korea, we 
did the opposite. I have known many of the two million refugees who 
came down from North Korea, fleeing from the Soviet regime, and the 
one thing which they always told me when they came to South Korea 
was, “Here you can speak freely; here there is freedom. In North Korea 
we are under a police reign of terror.” And that is true. 


Mr. AckerMAN: On the other hand, did they not get land reform in 
North Korea? 


Mr. Bunce: They had land reform in North Korea, which was quite 
different from the one which we had in South Korea. In South Korea 
we took a little longer to do some of these things, but the basic direction 
in which we were going was sound and toward democracy and freedom 
for the people. 


Mr. AckerMAN: How did it compare with the North Korean land 
reform? 


Mr. Bunce: In South Korea we took the Japanese land, and we dis- 
tributed it to a half-million farm peasants. They paid 20 per cent for 
fifteen years. In North Korea they never got any deeds to the land, and 
they paid 35 per cent per year in taxes. In other words, they were much 
worse off in North Korea, under the North Korean system than they 
were under the South Korean land reform. 


Mr. Ackerman: Almost twice as badly off in other words? 
Mr. Bunce: Yes. 


Mr. Ackerman: But you have mentioned that Japanese-owned lands 
were distributed. Was that the only reform which was carried out? 


Mr. Bunce: No. Following that reform, the Korean government put 
in its own land-reform law, which was passed in 1949 and which was 
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being implemented very rapidly. By November of this year, if we had 
not had the invasion, tenancy would have been wiped out in Korea, 
as it has been known in the past. There would have been only 5 to 10 
per cent of the farmers left as tenants, and they would have been tenants 
of state-owned land. 


Mr. AckerMaN: And that is a normal rate of tenancy in any event, 
is it not? | 


Mr. Bunce: You have to have a small amount of tenancy in changing 
over landownership from one person to another. 

The other things which we did in military government, for example, 
were to set up a Korean interim government. The Americans became 
advisers; they were not directors any longer. And we also developed the 
basis upon which there was a free election held under the United Na- 
tions auspices. Criticisms of the police have been made, but again we 
were trying to build up a police system, and it was not perfect. 


Mr. AckerMaNn: One thing which is often said about Rhee’s govern- 
ment is that Rhee was running a police state. You do not agree with 
this, Mr. Bunce? 


Mr. Bunce: I think that you have to look at it two ways. The idea of 
the police state is something which would make it completely impossible 
to have a free election. Do you not agree, Mr. Bond, that the last election 
was relatively free? 


Mr. Bonn: I do. It seems to me that the “police state” charge can be 
pretty effectively answered by recalling the circumstances surrounding 
the Korean elections of 1948 and 1950, both of which were observed by 
United Nations commissions and both of which were found, by those 
commissions, to have been fair and free elections. 


Mr. AckerMan: You have said that the elections in 1948 and 1950 
were fair and free. But it is reported that the 1948 elections in Korea 
were preceded by 589 political deaths, and an estimated 10,000 arrests; 
that the elections were boycotted by all parties of the left and center. 
Because these parties abstained voluntarily, the United Nations Com- 
mission recognized the election. But how representative or how popular 
is the Rhee government on the basis of such an election? 


Mr. Bonn: I am not familiar with the figures which you cite, but I 
would refer again to the judgment of the UN Commission on Korea, 
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an international and presumably an impartial body. I would point out, 
also, that the 1948 balloting was held in the face of Communist threats 
to break up the elections—by force, if necessary—and that reasonable 
precautions were not only wise but essential. 


Mr. Bunce: I want to make one comment on this police system and 
the police threat. One thing which we have to recognize is that during 
this period the Communists were moving down from North Korea. 
They would attack police boxes; they would shoot the policemen. 
They would then take the families of the policemen and shoot them 
and burn their homes. And the police retaliated. Force begets force. It 
is not something which we desire, but it is something, it seems to me, 
which we have to face up to realistically. 


Mr. Bonn: With respect to the boycotting of the elections by the left 
and center parties, which you mentioned, while it is true that certain 
middle-of-the-road groups boycotted the 1948 elections for fear of per- 
petuating the division of their country, it is worth noting that these same 
groups not only participated in the 1950 elections but, according to the 
report of the UN Commission, made the most significant gains in the 
balloting. 


Mr. AcKErMAN: Other than promoting free elections and the begin- 
ning of democracy in Korea, what else have we done to help the Korean 
people? That is, we need to have support for democracy economically, 
for instance. 


Mk. Bunce: In economics I think that we have developed, under ECA, 
a program of rehabilitation. We have been developing their coal re- 
sources, power resources, building new railroads, developing their fish- 
ing fleet. We have increased industrial production at least 50 per cent. 
We have irrigation projects, forestry projects. When one looks over the 
whole picture of South Korea as it was, the land reform and the in- 
creased agricultural production which has increased 20 per cent meant 
that the farmers were better off than they have even been in their lives 
before. We did not achieve as much for the workers as we would have 


liked. 


I. SOVIET VIOLATIONS OF TREATY OBLIGATIONS 
KOREA* 


1. In the Cairo Declaration of 
December 1943, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and China 
pledged their determination that 
Korea would “in due course” be- 
come free and independent. This 
pledge was reaffirmed in the Pots- 
dam Declaration of July 26, 1945, 
and was subscribed to by the 
Soviet Union when it declared war 
against Japan on August 8, 1945. 
The defeat of Japan made it pos- 
sible for Korea to look forward to 
independence. 


2. The Soviet Union and_ the 
United States agreed to reestab- 
lish movement of persons, motor, 
rail transport and coastwise ship- 
ping between the zones of North 
and South Korea (agreement of 
Joint United States and Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics Con- 
ference, January-February 1946). 


3. The Moscow Agreement pro- 


k 


1. Every effort to give effect to 
this provision has been thwarted 
by the U.S.S.R. North of the 38th 
parallel, which has become a part 
of the “Iron Curtain,” the Soviet 
Union established a Communist 
regime. The formal creation of this 
regime, the so-called “Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea,” claim- 
ing jurisdiction over the entire 
country, was proclaimed on Sep- 
tember 9, 1948. This aggressor 
regime has lived, as it was created, 
in complete defiance of the United 
Nations. 


2. The Soviet command in 
North Korea has since 1946 re- 
fused to discuss or implement the 
agreements reached on these mat- 
ters, resisting efforts toward re- 
establishing the natural economic 
unity of the country. Conces- 
sions to economic coordination 
have been made only on a barter 
basis. No regularized movement 
of persons or transport has been 
established beyond that allowing 
the limited supply by the United 
States of its outposts accessible 
only by roads through Soviet- 
occupied territory. 


3. The U.S.S.R. delegation on 


* From Background Information on the Soviet Union in International Relations (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1950), printed for use of the House Committee on 


Foreign Affairs. 
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vided for consultation by the Joint 
United States and Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics Commission 
with “Korean democratic parties 
and social organizations” in the 
preparation of proposals for the 
formation of a provisional Korean 
government (Moscow agreement, 


December 27, 1945, III, 2). 


4. The Joint United States and 
U.S.S.R. Commission agreed to 
consult with political groups “truly 
democratic in their aims and meth- 
ods,” who would declare their wil- 
lingness to “uphold the aims of the 
Moscow decision,” “abide by the 
decisions of the Joint Commission 
in... the formation of a provision- 
al Korean government...” (Joint 
Commission communiqué No. 5, 


April 18, 1946). 


5. A signature of communiqué 
No. 5 (later included in decision 
No. 12) will be accepted as a 
declaration of good faith with 
respect to upholding fully the 
Moscow agreement and will make 
the signatory party or organiza- 
tion eligible for consultation by 
the Joint Commissions. Such 
signatories who, after signing the 
communiqué, foment or instigate 
active opposition to the Joint 
Commission, the two powers, or 
the Moscow agreement, can be 
declared ineligible for consultation 
only by mutual agreement of the 
two delegations on the Joint Com- 


the Joint Commission consistently 
refused to allow such consultation 
except under unilateral interpre- 
tations of the phrase “democratic 
parties and social organizations,” 
which, in each case, would exclude 
all but pro-Soviet political groups. 


4. The U.S.S.R. delegation re- 
fused to consult with groups ad- 
hering to communiqué No. 5 if the 
representatives of the group had 
ever expressed opposition to the 
provision for placing Korea under 
the period of trusteeship envisaged 
in the Moscow agreement. 


5. The U.S.S.R. delegation re- 
fused to adhere to the agreement 
when an attempt was made to 
schedule the party consultations. 
Despite the signature of commu- 
niqué No. 5, assurances of coopera- 
tion with the Commission, and a 
pledge to refrain from fomenting 
or instigating active opposition, the 
U.S.S.R. delegation unilaterally as- 
serted that the members of a so- 
called antitrusteeship committee 
could not be consulted by the Joint 
Commission. 
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mission (exchange of letters be- 
tween Secretary Marshall and 
Foreign Minister Molotov, May 
2 through May 12, 1947, citing 
the November 26, 1946, Decem- 
ber 24, 1946, exchange of letters 
between the Soviet and American 
commanders). 


Il. SOVIET FAILURE TO COOPERATE IN SOLUTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


THE JOINT UNITED STATES—U.S.S.R. COMMISSION ON KOREA* 
* 


The Joint United States-Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Commis- 
sion on Korea met 62 times. The first meeting was held on March 20, 
1946; the last meeting was held on October 18, 1947. The first series of 
24 meetings were concluded on May 8, 1946, when the Joint Commission 
adjourned sine die. The meetings were reconvened on May 21, 1947, and 
were finally suspended after 38 meetings on October 18, 1947. 

In these 62 meetings, the Joint Commission failed to resolve the one 
issue which divided the Soviet and American delegations at the begin- 
ning of the talks, namely the issue of what Korean groups should be 
consulted concerning the formation of a provisional Korean Govern- 
ment. The U.S.S.R. took the position that only those Korean parties and 
social organizations which fully supported the provisions of the Moscow 
agreement on Korea should be consulted. The United States held that 
this policy would exclude from consultation a large majority of the 
Korean people and would place a Communist minority, which had not 
openly opposed the Moscow agreement, in a predominant position in the 
consultations. After Joint Commission negotiations had broken down 
on this issue in 1946, an exchange of letters between Secretary of State 
Marshall and Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov in April and May 1947 
gave the impression that the U.S.S.R. was willing to modify its position 
on the problem of consultation with Korean groups, and the Commis- 
sion reconvened on May 21, 1947. However, the Soviet delegation in 
July reverted to the position it had taken during the 1946 talks, and the 
meetings were finally suspended on October 18. 


* Ibid. 
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ll. POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE KOREAN WAR 


By CLYDE MITCHELL 


Chairman, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Nebraska 


* 


A TALK of this kind must be based on several assumptions with regard 
to the future. Here are mine: The present United Nations police action 
in South Korea is war all right, but not World War III with the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union will continue to give whatever material and 
training aid it can to North Korea but will not enter actively the fighting. 
As far as the USS. Intelligence has reported, only one Russian has been 
found yet in any airplane, in any tank, in any group of prisoners. The 
U.S.S.R. will not put its own fighting forces into the battle even when the 
tide of battle begins to go strongly against the North Koreans. 

Second assumption: The UN will succeed in crushing the North 
Korean armed forces. This will take six months to one year. The battle 
will continue until the North Korean forces have surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. Any talk of stopping at the thirty-eighth parallel is unrealistic, 
and Warren Austin in his statements before the UN has recognized that 
fact. Look for a further withdrawal of UN forces to a radius of no more 
than twenty-five miles around Pusan—that is highly possible—but the 
UN forces are in Korea to stay, and the attack will be started within 
thirty days. 

Third assumption: The battle forces will become entirely UN, with 
Korean troops being replaced as rapidly as possible. Security is com- 
pletely impossible with Korean troops in the battle. Anyone who has 
lived and worked in the country can recognize why. To begin with, 
enemy infiltration into the South Korean army is probably more com- 
plete than in any army in history—probably one in five to ten South 
Korean soldiers can be looked on suspiciously as a source for enemy intel- 
ligence information. The proportion of dangerous security risks among 
the civilian population is larger. I propose to talk about that subject at 
greater length when I take up the question of why the peoples of the 
backward nations of the world are so willing to accept communism. 

The world did not need the present war to recognize that agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, at any rate during the 
next few years, is impossible. But remember, when we lay blame for 
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this, that each party in fact must share it. Widely differing aims, interests, 
and ideologies are to a great measure responsible. Remember that fact, in 
this time of crisis, when for reasons of misguided patriotism Americans 
seem called on to preach that anything the U.S.S.R. does is all bad and 
anything the United States does is perfect. 

Recognition of the unhappy situation of world crisis does not mean 
that we in the non-Soviet world must fold our hands and wait for atomic 
World War III, or must ourselves launch a “preventative attack now,” as 

‘some hysterical opinioneers are favoring. There remains a great oppor- 
tunity to work for peace and order in the parts of the world not yet Com- 
munist. Up to now that non-Communist world has been falling into the 
Soviet sphere country by country; this trend is particularly noticeable in 
the underdeveloped areas, the so-called “backward areas” of the world. 
Is communism so crafty, so strong? 

Thoughtful citizens of the Western world have begun to suspect that 
we have been helping communism along through our support of the 
wrong people in those countries—political elements so ultraconservative 
that they persisted in suppressing legitimate demands on the part of their 
people for economic and social reform. It may be that social reform, 
effected promptly, can strengthen these countries and maintain them 
against communism. I state flatly that if social reform does not become 
the major goal of the United Nations after we have retaken Korea, the 
American boys dying in Korea in 1950 will have died completely in vain. 

If this analysis is correct, a tremendous task of mental reorientation lies 
ahead of us. The attitude of the Western world, most particularly of the 
citizens of this country, toward social reform and human welfare needs 
revision. We need to reassess our “liberalism.” Diplomatic personnel 
and machinery, particularly, are due for a thorough overhaul. Though 
perhaps not initially responsible for the disastrous trend in international 
relations, career diplomacy, particularly the United States variety, can un- 
dermine and make ineffective any significant liberalization of American 
international policy. My criticism of the American State Department is 
that it has been too conservative, not that it is too liberal. And we must 
avoid as the plague the stupidly conceived and stupidly administered col- 
lection of mistaken policies and reactionary dictatorship which we call 
“Military Government.” If we put the U.S. Army Military Government 
again in Korea after this war is over, I fear we would merely be aiding 
history to repeat itself. Fortunately, this is not solely a United States 
action—it is a United Nations action, and the agency which will govern 
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the little nation during its terrible misery of reconstruction will be an 
agency of the UN. For that we can be thankful. 

Although America’s productive power, her skilled technicians, her 
educators, and her money are all needed, merely pouring billions of 
Marshall Plan dollars into these countries is no guarantee of success. 
When we do all this while at the same time supporting and maintaining 
in power a reactionary property-owning class of feudal aristocracy, as we 
did in China and in South Korea, we are dissipating our money, mis- 
directing our effort, and making ourselves look to the teeming billions 
of Asia exactly like what the Communist propaganda screams—“exploit- 
ers of human misery, supporters of wealth and special privilege.” 

You see, in the long run of history, winning the cold war against com- 
munism is not the entire goal of mankind, nor even a great part of it. 
More important is the economic and political stability of the world and 
its people. Unless human well-being continues to be the major goal of 
the citizens of the world, the struggle between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. threatens to degenerate into the age-old game of world power 
politics. Power politics, not ideals; the downtrodden people of the world 
are sure of it when we take as our allies two cruel and ruthless dictators: 
Franco of Spain and Tito of Yugoslavia. 

Are we to have a series of world crises until we succeed in reducing 
most of civilization to radioactive debris? In the fifties, Americans are 
being induced to think that the world’s ills are all caused by communism 
and that communism must therefore be crushed. In the forties, it was 
fascism. What will it be in the sixties, the seventies? Can’t we get at the 
bottom of this? Both the Communist and the Fascist attempts at world 
conquest must be feeding on some deep-rooted human problems, and the 
destruction of the one or the other of the major world powers will not 
solve the problems. 


To recognize the world situation in such terms, however, is not — 


enough—it has been done many times before. We need now a set of 
working instructions for a redirected international policy. After five 
years of international operations in various countries, either as occupy- 
ing power or ECA cooperator, we have a good fund of information from 
which working instructions can be drawn up. It is in this spirit that I 
shall talk of American successes and failures in Korea during 1945-50. 
Korea is an excellent case study of the problems that the non-Soviet 
world must meet. 


I was head of the National Land Administration in 1946-48, managing 
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600, 000 acres of aie country’s best farm lands. Before I left in 1948, we 
"were able to put over a land-reform program which sold this land to the 
farm tenants at reasonable prices. The program was a success and went 

a long way to strike at the human misery and dissatisfaction on which 


- communism breeds. But we Americans did not have much land to sell— ~— 


- only that taken from Japanese landlords under international rules of 
warfare. Three-fourths of the tenants’ land was owned by rich Korean 
“landlords—and the reactionary government of Korea, which our army 
- occupation supported and brought into power, refused to finish the land- 
_ reform job which we Americans started. That is merely an example of 
how America stood in the way of ‘social reform which alone can save 

_ Asiafrom communism. — 

What was the situation on the eve be ae in June, 1950? 

_ The two major powers of the world had withdrawn from Korea in 
po leaving the little country divided into‘two battling camps—a tragic 
“illustration that the differences between Soviet and American ideologies 
~ are so irreconcilable that they infect whatever they touch with the same 
" deadly virus. Korea was carved arbitrarily into two countries—by an ill- 
conceived military decision in 1945—the two countries were sworn 
» enemies in 1950. The Soviet Union had left North Korea with a govern- 
“ment in her own image, in which human liberties were ruthlessly sup- 
"pressed and the Communist hierarchy was Moscow’s pawn. The United 
"States left South Korea with a government not in our own image but in 
“the image that is becoming more and more to be associated with us, to 
-our infinite detriment—a corrupt and reactionary government, in which 
human liberties were also ruthlessly suppressed. The South Korean hier- 
archy was not America’s pawn—in fact, it could not be said to be respon- 
“sible to anyone or anything except to the principles of greed and graft to 
which oriental governments have been traditionally responsible. It was a 
“reasonably safe prediction I made during May and June that South Korea 
‘would follow China into communism within a few years unless South 
‘Korean leaders could be induced to clean up their government and 
“redirect its activities for human betterment. Now we will never know 
whether that prediction would have come true or not, because the Soviet 
Sonion decided to do by force what they might well have accomplished, 

‘in a longer time, without it. 
It may prove that the destruction of little Korea (and she wilt be virtu- 
ally destroyed in this war) was fortunate for the United States, shocking 
ber into complete mobilization for World War Ill. Harry Truman’s 
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_ immediate ee angry response to this challenge to the integrity of the 
United States and the union of free nations of the world may prove to be - 
the most beautifully timed, most historically accurate piece of pure intui= 


tion the world has lately seen. The response of the United States, with 
the exception of “Bertie” McCormick, and of the leaders of the United 
Nations, is heartening, sensible, right! 


- But let us not forget what comes afterward in Korea. Let us not forget 


the things that invite communism into the rest of the world—human 


misery, oppression, slavery. We must reassess our liberalism to see if it ~~ 


is adequate to deal with problems of human welfare abroad. And then — 


we must devise some method of making this liberalism effective. It can- 


not be done through military governments—it can. scarcely be done — 
through the extremely conservative United States Department of State — 
or the ECA. There is great doubt that it can be done by any one nation, 
because of the danger of imperialism and the fear by the world’s people 


of imperialism. Here indeed is another strong reason to hope for the 


establishment within the United Nations of action seen to adminis- _ 


ter SOS ae problems of human. welfare. ; 


ys 
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